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Maintainence men spear-head the attack to keep 
lines open for vital war production messages, fight- 
ing to save precious minutes . . . when they count. 
Their materials, too, must be of top caliber, for fewer 
service calls save time. 


We are proud that Ray-O-Vac telephone dry bat- 
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standards of longer life, insuring fewer replacements 
and lower service costs. 
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Dependably Served by 


Independent Telephone Companies 


Yes—the industry of which you and we 
are a part serves 12,000 of this nation’s 
19,000 communities. These communities, 
many of them in the rural areas, the 
very backbone of America, have 
witnessed the forward progress of Inde- 
pendent telephony right from its begin- 
ning. They know its record down 
through the years—the shining record 
of dependable service that has come to 
be associated with “Independent” 


operation. 


Kellogg’s association as an integral 
factor in the growth of Independent 
telephony dates back to 1897. From 
that day to this, the Kellogg Company 


has championed the Independent cause 
. . » designing better equipment to do 
a better job... building for greater 


efficiency and finer performance. 


Today, the Kellogg tradition of service 
to Independent telephone men is as 
vital a part of this company as ever. It 
is exhibited in the many ways Kellogg 
has developed to help Independent 
companies maintain their standards at 
highest possible levels, despite material 
and manpower shortages. It is exhibited 
in the activity of the Kellogg Research 
Department, where — as men find time 
from the urgencies of war production 
—the new and finer equipment of 


tomorrow is taking shape. 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY CO. 


6650 SOUTH CICERO AVENUE, CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
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DISCUSSION and study of the 
Arczicsione must never lose sight 

of its function, the transmission 
of sound. The essential units are the 
transmitter, receiver, battery and con- 
necting wires. Because of the effects 
of distance and the necessity of im- 
proving transmission, additional equip- 
ment is placed in the circuit. 

Sometimes an added factor, although 
improving the operation of the circuit, 
will create a detrimental effect which 
must be overcome. As a result of this, 
further changes are often necessary 
until the circuit provides the improve- 
ments without the associated disad- 
vantages. 

An example of this particular con- 
dition arises when an induction coil is 
placed in the circuit. Theoretically, the 
receiver will operate more effectively 
with alternating current than with 
fluctuating direct current. Actually the 
receiver itself creates a condition which 
impedes the free movement of alter- 
nating current through its coil wind- 
ings. This condition, separate from the 
physical resistance of the coil wind- 
ings, is peculiar only when alternating 
current is present and is not involved 
with the flow of direct current. 

In a preceding installment it was 
pointed out how an expanding or col- 
lapsing magnetic field induced current 
from a primary coil into a secondary 
coil. With this thought in mind it is 
but a short step to consider the possi- 
bilities of current being induced be- 
tween individual windings of a single 
coil. 


A coil, similar to a receiver coil, is 
shown in Fig. 1. Current is just start- 





PART VII. Capacitance vs. 
Self-Inductance. The sixth article 
in this series appeared in the 
December 9 issue, page 21. 











ing to flow through the coil in the direc- 
tion indicated. It will be noted the 
current is flowing “in” at the top of the 
coil and “out” at the bottom of the coil. 

A cutaway section of the coil, minus 
the iron core, is shown in Fig. 2. As 
the current starts through the first turn 
of wire an expanding magnetic field 
is created which induces a current in 
the neighboring winding. The current 
induced in the neighboring winding is 
in a direction opposite to the main cur- 
rent flowing in the first winding. The 
net result: It takes a little longer for 


the current to establish itself in a coil 
of this type than through a straight 
length of wire. 


The induction of currents within a 
single coil is called _ self-inductance. 
Once the current through the coil 
reaches a constant value the magnetic 
field becomes stabilized and the self- 
inductance is no longer present. From 
this it can be said that self-inductance 
retards, establishing a flow of current 
through the coil. 

When the circuit is opened the mag- 
netic field around the coil collapses. 
The collapsing magnetic field induces 
a current in the windings of the coil 
which tends to keep the current flow- 
ing in the original direction. Here self- 
induction tends to keep the current in 
motion. Fig. 3. 

The effect created by self-inductance 
in a coil has led to comparing it with 


























FIG. 2. 


FIG. 3. 
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inertia. Inertia is that property of 
matter by which it tends, when at rest, 
to remain so, and, when in motion, to 
continue in motion, in the same straight 
line or direction unless acted upon by 
some external force. A good example of 
inertia is a man seated sideways in a 
car. When the car starts—he bends 
sideways in the direction from which 
the car started. When the car stops, 
he again bends sideways, but this time 
in the direction in which the car is 
going. His body resists being put in 
motion from a state of rest, but once 
it is in motion it resists being stopped. 

In a coming installment an explana- 
tion will be given when 
are used to prevent rapid changes of 
current flow. As such, the coils are 
known as choke, retard or retardation 
coils. The degree of efficiency of a re- 
tard coil depends upon the number of 
turns of wire in the core and the size 
of the soft iron core. The receiver coils 
do not oppose rapid changes in current 
flow as much as does a well-designed 
retard coil. This, notwithstanding, does 
not alter the fact that the small amount 
of self-inductance inherent in the con- 
struction of the receiver opposes the 
flow of alternating current in the sec- 
ondary or receiver circuit. 
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FIG, 5. 


If the self-inductance in the receiver 
coils opposes changes in direction of the 
alternating current created in the sec- 
ondary induction coil winding; then, 
the receiver will be out of phase with 
the changes of current created in the 
induction coil. The two units will not 
be coordinated. The self-inductance in 
the receiver will not permit the current 
in the circuit to change direction the 
moment a reversal is originated by the 
induction coil. 

The answer to the problem centers 
around building up the current in the 
receiver circuit the instant the induc- 
tion coil starts to reverse the current. 
A balancing effect is needed. Obviously, 
the balance must be 
action. 


instantaneous in 
Also, the balance must be effec- 
tive when the current in the receiver 
circuit is flowing in either direction. 

A condenser is a piece of apparatus 
which may be placed in a circuit to act 
as a balance for the self-inductance of 
the receiver coil windings. 
ing used as a circuit balance a con- 
denser may be placed in other circuits 
to: 


Besides be- 


(1) Open a circuit to direct current. 

(2) Permit a current with alternat- 
ing characteristics to flow in the 
circuit. 

(3) Furnish a cushion effect for cur- 
rent discharge. 


Fig. 4 illustrates the makeup of a 
condenser. It consists of two sheets of 
tin-foil placed close to each other but 
separated by an insulating material 
such as waxed paper. The two sheets 
of foil are referred to as the plates 
and the waxed paper as the dielectric. 
A terminating point is attached per- 
manently to each plate for the purpose 
of making required connections. 

To make the unit compact the two 
plates and the dielectric are placed be- 
tween two additional pieces of waxed 
paper to keep the plates apart when 
folded and placed in a metal container. 
The metal can is larger in all dimen- 
sions than the compact folds of paper 
and foil. The extra space in the can 
is filled with a sealing compound such 
as tar or pitch. The sealing compound 
prevents the entrance of moisture to 
the completed unit. A standard con- 
denser as used in a telephone circuit is 
shown in Fig. 5. 

Condensers are made in different 
sizes, the size being governed by their 
use in the circuit into which they are 
placed. When voltage is applied be- 
tween the condenser plates, charges 
flow in the circuit so that one plate has 
an excess positive charge, the other an 
equal negative charge. 

If only a small current flows when 
a given voltage is applied to a con- 
denser, that condenser has a _ small 
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FIG. 6. 
capacity. If a large current flows to 
charge the condenser to a given voltage, 
the condenser is said to have large 
capacity. Capacity is measured in units 


called farads. The capacity of an ordi- 
nary condenser is only a small fraction 
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FIG. 7. 


of a farad, therefore, for the sake of 
convenience, the capacity of a condenser 
is expressed in microfarads. The micro- 
farad is one-millionth of a farad. In 
writing about, er indicating current 
capacity of a condenser in a schematic 
drawing, the abbreviation M.F. is used. 
The most common ‘condensers used in 
telephone work have a capacity of 
either one or two M.F. 
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FIG. 8. 


Fig. 6 shows a combination of two 
circuits. In circuit 1 a battery, push 
button and a meter are placed in series 
with a condenser. Circuit 2 has the 
same condenser in series with another 
meter and push button. Closing push 
button 1 causes a momentary current 
to flow in circuit 1 as indicated by the 
deflection of the meter needle. Plate 1 
of the condenser, connected to the posi- 
tive side of the battery takes on a full 
positive charge. Likewise, plate 2, be- 
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ing connected to the negative of the 
battery, takes on a full negative charge. 

Up to a certain point, the breakdown 
point of the condenser, the “full 
charge” mentioned above is governed 
by the voltage of the battery rather 
than by the capacity of the condenser. 

If push button 1 is operated re- 
peatedly there will be no more move- 
ment of the meter needle, because the 
condenser is already fully charged. The 
condenser would hold the positive 
charge on one plate, and the negative 
on the other, for an indefinite period. 
After the initial surge of current a 
direct current will no longer affect the 
meter, therefore, the circuit is open to 
direct current. 

In Fig. 7 push button 2 has been 
closed and the momentary movement 
of the needle of meter 2 indicates that 
the current caused to flow from one 
plate to the other has returned through 
circuit 2. From this illustration it can 
be seen that the condenser returns to 
the circuit the same amount of current 
that it took to charge it. With a direct 
short across the condenser terminals 
the condenser is discharged. 

From this example it can be seen 
that while a storage battery stores 
electricity as another form of energy, 
the condenser, in a smaller way, stores 
electricity in its natural state. As a 
container, a condenser can well be com- 
pared to a closed tank filled with com- 
pressed air. The quantity of air, since 
air is elastic, depends upon the pres- 
sure as well as the size of the tank. 

Comparing a condenser with an air 
tank affords a better simile than pictur- 
ing a condenser as a container, such as 
a pail or bucket, with a more or less 
fixed capacity. 

Fig. 8 shows a condenser, meter and 
a special reversing switch in series with 
a battery. The dotted line indicates the 
direction in which the current flows to 
charge the condenser. The distance the 
needle of the meter is deflected is pro- 
portional to the amount of current that 
flows at this time. If the switch is 
opeped the condenser will retain its 
charge, and closing the switch to the 
same position again and again will not 
deflect the needle. 

However, when the reversing switch 
is closed, as indicated in Fig. 9, to con- 
nect the battery in reverse as compared 
with Fig. 8, the amount of current that 
flows momentarily in the circuit will 
deflect the needle of the meter approxi- 
mately twice as far in the opposite 
direction. This is caused by the con- 
denser discharging and then charging 
in the opposite direction. Speaking of 
the amount of current needed to charge 
the condenser as one unit, it takes one 
unit to charge the condenser in Fig. 8. 
In Fig. 9 this original unit of current 
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FIG. 10. 
has to flow through the meter to dis- resistance of the unit. The reduced 


charge the condenser, and then an addi- 
tional unit must flow to charge the con- 
denser in the opposite direction. 

A condenser is connected across the 
terminals of a transmitter in Fig. 10. 
The resistance in the transmitter forces 
some of the current to charge the con- 
denser to a voltage equal to the voltage 


transmitter resistance also reduces the 
resistance the condenser ter- 
minal. As indicated by the arrow, the 
condenser will discharge to equalize 
itself with the voltage measurement 
across the transmitter at this time. 

An increase in transmitter resistance, 
Fig. 12, forces more current to charge 


across 






































used to force the current through the the condenser. Current flows in the 
transmitter. The resistance in the bat- condenser circuit until the condenser 
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FIG. 11. 
tery circuit acts as a fixed control on charges to the voltage measurement 


the total amount of current that can 
flow in the circuit. As a result, the 
transmitter will cause only a small 
change in current flow compared to 
the conditions which would be present 
if the fixed resistance were removed. 


across the transmitter terminals. 
Voltage readings are obtained by 
measuring the loss in voltage or drop 
in voltage as the current is forced 
through a resistance. In simple terms 
the measurement is called voltage drop, 
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connected across the terminals of a 
condenser, the condenser will charge and 
discharge in accordance with the change 
in the voltage drop across the trans- 
mitter. 

Therefore, a condenser may be made 
to increase and decrease its charge by 
varying the resistance of a transmitter 
placed across its terminals. This state- 
ment is based on the assumption that 
a current is flowing through the trans- 
mitter and there is 
current supply. 


resistance in the 


Electric current traveling with the 
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FIG. 13. 


speed of light at 186,000 miles per 
second appears instantaneous in action. 
In the demonstration with the revers- 
ing switch, once the condenser is 
charged, the current flowing from the 
charged condenser acts in the circuit 
simultaneously with the current from 
the battery which is charging the con- 
denser in the new direction of polarity. 
Therefore, the current at the time of 
reversal is of increased value as com- 
pared with the battery alone. 

The addition of a condenser to the 
circuit places additional 
capacitance in the circuit. In the sec- 
ondary circuit a condenser of the proper 
size is used to balance the inductance 
of the receiver coil windings. 


capacity or 
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FIG. 15. 


induced current charges the condenser 
as indicated. 

ACTION B: Fig. 14. The collapsing 
magnetic field creates current in new 
direction in winding. At 
this time the charge stored in the con- 
denser is aiding the new induced cur- 
rent in reversing the current in the 
circuit. The inductance of the receiver 
windings tends to oppose any change 
in the direction of current in the cir- 
cuit. The current is reversed immedi- 
ately because the new current created 
in the induction coil has the added im- 
petus of the charge stored in the con- 


secondary 


denser. 


AcTION C: Fig. 15. A continuation 
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ments in the secondary circuit is em- 
phasized in the following series of illus- 
trations. The three elements are: 


(1) Secondary induction coil wind- 
ing (source of energy) ; 

(2) Inductance of receiver 
tion to change), and 

(3) Capacitance of condenser (aid to 
energy). 


(opposi- 


ACTION A: Fig. 13. The expanding 
magnetic field of induction coil creates 
current in the secondary circuit. The 
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FIG. 16. 


of the full cycle of Action B. The in- 
ductance of the receiver coil windings 
is helping the induced current to charge 
the condenser. The absence of arrow 
on the magnetic field markers indicates 
a stabilized field. The inductance by 
maintaining current flow for an instant 
after the field has stabilized aids in 
full charging the condenser. Note the 
condenser is charged to the new direc- 
tion or polarity. 

AcTION D: Fig. 16. This action is 
similar to Action B. The magnetic field 
is expanding and is creating current 
in the inductance coil winding in a new 
direction. Here, again, the charged 
condenser is helping the new induced 
current in overcoming the 
in the circuit. 

Each time the current created in 
the secondary winding of the induction 


inductance 


coil starts to reverse itself, the stored- 
up charge in the condenser aids the 
induced current in its new direction. 
The condenser discharge gives the new 
current enough of an extra “boost” to 
overcome the inductance in the circuit. 

The inductive effect of a_ receiver 
in a circuit may be neutralized almost 
entirely, if a condenser of the prope 
capacity is included in the circuit. The 
time interval between the reversals of 
current in the secondary depends both 
upon the capacity of the condense; 
and the inductance of the coils. If the 
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FIG. 18. 


time between the reversals of the in- 


duced current in the secondary wind- 
ing of the induction coil is the same 
as that between the reversals which 


the capacity and the inductance tend to 
cause, the resulting current flow will 
be the same as if neither capacity nor 
inductance were in the circuit. 

The condenser, used as a circuit bal- 
ance, the operation of the 
receiver because alternating current is 


improves 


permitted to flow unhindered in the 
circuit. 

The remaining use for a condense 
in a circuit, as a cushion for circuit 


discharge, can be described by drawing 
upon information previously presented. 

Relay windings (relays will be cov- 
ered in detail in a coming installment) 
are quite similar in all respects to re- 
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FIG. 19. 


ceiver coil windings. The relay wind- 
used as a source of electro- 
magnetism. It also places self-induct- 
ance in a circuit which tends to keep 
current flowing once it has been estab- 
lished. In Fig. 17 the surge of current 
causes a spark to are through the air 
gap between the contacts when the push 
button is opened. In time this excessive 
arcing would burn away the contacts 
and the push button would not operate. 

Fig. 18 illustrates that by placing 4 
condenser in series with a non-inductive 


ing is 


(Please turn to page 35) 
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side Washington have made two 

mighty important topics loom large 
in the minds of all alert telephone men 
—and rightly so. They are: (1) The 
possibility of the introduction of gov- 
ernment ownership in the telephone 
field, and (2) the need for stabilizing 
and consolidating the industry’s em- 
ploye relations. Offhand, these topics 
would seem to be wholly independent 
and unrelated. But after giving all dis- 
cernible angles some thought, this 
writer wasn’t so sure that there isn’t or 
couldn’t be a very vital connection be- 
tween the two. Going further, there 
emerges the possibility that with en- 
tirely successful treatment, these prob- 
lems might cancel each other out. 


R site w happenings inside and out- 


Let’s go back for perspective to the 
factual background which points up 
these two issues: Government Owner- 
ship and Labor Relations in their pres- 
ent settings of special significance. The 
government ownership question was 
obviously raised by the recent intro- 
duction of the Hill Bill in Congress— 
purpose of which was to set up a Rural 
Telephone Administration (RTA) to 
make loans for expanding and improv- 
Ing telephone service to farms along 
lines similar to the more familiar Rural 
Electrification Administration opera- 
tions. The bill would specifically give 
states, municipalities, co-ops, and other 
public and quasi-public agencies a pre- 
ferred status for such loans and thus 
introduce for the first time in this coun- 
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“IN THE NATION’S 


CAPITAL 


Employes as well as management have much at stake in 


warding off further government entrance in private 
business, says Mr. Welch in discussing RTA bill. . . . Points 
out the complete loss of labor's freedom and privileges 


in countries where government became all-powerful. 


try an element of permanent govern- 
ment operation in the telephone busi- 
ness. 

We must recall, also, that this bill 
was preceded by a barrage of criti- 
cism from the Federal Communications 
Commission staff and several of its 
members against the failure of the pri- 
vate telephone industry to supply ade- 
quate rural telephone service. This -jus- 
tifies the conclusion that there is sub- 
stantial administration support behind 
this measure, that it will be reintro- 
duced (in some form or another) in the 
new Congress, and that the possibility 
of final legislation along this line simply 
cannot be discounted. 

Now as to the labor issue: The re- 
cent announcement by the National 
War Labor Board of a special national 
panel for disputes arising in the tele- 
phone industry comes as a climax to a 
series of maneuvers in the communica- 
tions field, generally with respect to col- 
lective bargaining, wage claims, and so 
forth. The new telephone panel is ex- 
pected to be composed of representa- 
tives of the nublic, industry (Bell and 


Independent), and labor, and gives rec- 
ognition to the National .Federation of 
Telephone Workers, which is especially 
noteworthy since the War Labor Board 
has heretofore shown no particularly 
sympathetic attitude towards so-called 
“independent” unions—meaning unions 
not affiliated with either the AFL or 
CIO. 

On the other hand, in the allied tele- 
graph industry field, the recent decision 
of the National War Labor Board to 
hold the collective bargaining election 
for the 60,000 Western Union employes 
districts (instead of on an 
industry-wide, as well as nation-wide 
basis) has resulted in open charges by 
President Green of the AFL that 
Chairman Millis of the NLRB and one 
member, John Houston, have unduly 
favored the CIO. The CIO comes back 
and demands the resignation of Gerald 
Reilly, another NLRB member, because 
he dissented from the viewpoint of 
Millis and Houston. 


in seven 


Coming back to the telephone indus- 
try, it must be admitted that its labor 
relations have deteriorated on the av- 
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erage during the year 1944, and so far 
have shown no signs of rapid and satis- 
factory improvement. The Thanksgiv- 
ing Day strike of Ohio Bell long dis- 
tance telephone workers, which brought 
that branch of the Bell System within 
the shadow of government seizure, was 
bad enough. But it may not even be 
the high point. Just before Christmas, 
employes of the Long Lines Department 
of the AT&T in New York voted to 
strike within 30 days unless WLB ap- 
proves a $5 a week increase already 
recommended by a general WLB panel. 
Similar strike votes by long distance 
operators have been taken in Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, and Kansas City, with 
some support indicated from local tele- 
phone operators. 

The Independent industry has had 
its problems as well. Foremost, perhaps, 
was the Illinois Commercial Co. deci- 
sion of the WLB which threatens to 
sweep away the statutory operator ex- 
emption approved by Congress in 1939 
for the protection of the small tele- 
phone exchanges serving less than 500 
subscribers. 

The reasons underlying this unsatis- 
factory state of affairs are, for the 
most part, the result of war expediency. 
The telephone industry as a whole has 
been called upon to carry a double bur- 
den of service with a greatly subtracted 
supply of manpower and womanpower 
and little, if any, assistance in the form 
of additional net revenues. On top of 
this the industry is faced with such 
complications as: (1) Competition from 
war-boom industries in the form of high 
wages; (2) the perfectly understand- 
able resentment of senior employes 
against differential wage allowance al- 
lowed to newcomers brought in from 
the outside in high-pressure localities 
to bridge the gap in local labor supply. 
Nobody especially is to blame for these 
circumstances, unless it be the axis 
lunatics who started the war which has 
spawned such mischief. 


Why was a special national telephone 
panel needed? It was doubtless intended 
by WLB to head off the ominous threat 
of strikes, now looming on the hori- 
zon, through prompt and satisfactory 
settlement of labor disputes in the tele- 
phone industry. Whether it will accom- 
plish this remains to be seen. But it is 
at least recognition by the WLB of the 
vital character of the public service 
rendered by the telephone industry and 
the necessity for keeping its operations 
going at all costs. 


So much for background on our two 
major topics of interest in the field of 
telephone-government relations as this 
new year begins to sheave the leaves 
from the calendar of what promises to 
be a most critical milestone in our na- 
tional history. Now for the connection 
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Georgia Telephone Association, 
Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Jan- 
uary 17 and 18. 


Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
January 23, 24 and 25. 


Texas Telephone Association, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, March 12 
and 13. 


Kansas Telephone Association, 
Hotel Kansan, Topeka, March 15 
and 16. 


Kentucky Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Lafayette 
Hotel, Lexington, March 20 and 
21. 


Tennessee Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Nashville, 


March 23. Hotel not yet decided. 


lowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, April 3 and 4. 





COMING TELEPHONE MEETINGS 


Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, April 
5 and 6. 

Spring Executives’ Conference 
of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, April 10 
and 11. 

Illinois Telephone Association, 
Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria. 
April 19 and 20. 

Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deschler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, April 24 and 25. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 
9 and 10. 

Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Law- 
rence, Erie, May 22, 23 and 24. 

New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel 
cuse, June 6 and 7. 


Syracuse, Syra- 








between the two. First of all, it will be 
necessary for the telephone industry, 
including both Bell and Independent 
branches, to make up its mind whether 
it wants to appease the promotors of 
government ownership in the telephone 
industry by writing off the rural end 
of the business and even hoping to pick 
up a few crumbs of subsidy which 
might fall in the path of the private in- 
dustry if the Hill Bill becomes law. 

It is difficult for this observer to be- 
lieve that the lure of cheap money loans 
accompanied by the chains of govern- 
ment regimentation and competition is 
going to be effective bait to lull oppo- 
sition by the industry to any camel’s 
nose of government ownership under 
the tent of private enterprise in the 
telephone field. 

True, an RTA setup might conceiv- 
ably, under some circumstances, be a 
good thing for a few favored manufac- 
turing or equipment firms which might 
profit from collaborating with the en- 
trance of cities, states, co-ops, and 
others into the field of telephone opera- 
tions. A few such concerns have made 
a pretty good thing out of the activities 
of the REA in the rural power field 
(as the recent investigation of REA by 
the Senate Agriculture Committee re- 
vealed). 

But for the operating companies in 
the telephone business it is hard to see 
how the advent of RTA, at least in the 
form proposed in the Hill Bill, will be 
any less of a dose of double trouble than 
the advent of REA has been to the op- 
erating electric compani-~ in rural 


service areas. This is especially true 
of the Independent operating companies 
which serve so largely in the rural 
areas. If it comes down to cases the 
Bell System, with its roots centered in 
larger cities, could better afford to 
write off rural business to government 
agencies. But to many small Independ- 
ents, rural business is downright bread 
and butter. 

Let us assume, therefore, that the 
telephone industry can and will unite 
in resisting enactment of the Hill Bill 
as introduced in the last Congress, or 
any similar legislation which will not 
protect the continuation of private en- 
terprise, particularly small companies 
in the telephone industry. 

How can the industry best accom- 
plish this objective? Before answering 
that question let us consider an episode 
which happened in the state of Wash- 
ington just last fall. More than two 
years ago, a leading figure in the labor 
movement in Washington expressed 
surprise that management of a pri- 
vately-owned electric utility there did 
not come to the labor leaders for active 
aid in fighting public ownership and 
operation in the power field. 

This public power movement has 
made great strides in Washington and 
last year when a state-wide referendum 
on the subject of allowing public utility 
districts to merge for the purpose of 
acquiring entire electric systems came 
up for public approval, political ob- 
servers were inclined to write off the 
private power industry of Washington 
as a dead duck. 
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But electric utility management in 
Washington finally decided to talk 
things over with labor leaders. As a 
result, this management made the inter- 
esting discovery that in time of trouble 
the best way to beat socialism is to call 
on the loyalty of the employes of pri- 
vate enterprise for active cooperation 
and assistance. It did so in this instance 
and the referendum was beaten and 
beaten badly in the election of last No- 
vember. The workers went out and rang 
doorbells and labor leaders made mov- 
ing speeches in favor of private enter- 
prise. 

There 
this natural alliance based on mutual 
loyalties and experience. It ought to be 
self-obvious. Yet we see as much con- 
fusion on the side of labor or some 
branches of labor as we do on the side 
of management. If the tragic events of 
the past decade of blood drenched his- 
tory have proved anything at all, they 
have shown the following truths: 


should be no mystery about 


(1) When a labor movement tries to 
appease or collaborate with an aggres- 
sive government at the expense of pri- 
vate enterprise, it becomes itself ab- 
sorbed, dominated, and its privileges 
restricted if not destroyed. 

(2) When private industry tries to 
appease or collaborate with an aggres- 
sive government to save its own hide at 
the expense of demands of labor, it be- 
comes itself absorbed, dominated, and 
its privileges restricted if not de 
stroyed. 

(3) If labor and management unite 
on a basis of mutual confidence and 
loyalty in the continuation of private 
enterprise it can check aggressive gov- 
ernment persecution and regimentation 
with the overwhelming approval of 
public sentiment. 


Cite the authorities for these gen- 
eralizations? All right. Remember the 
labor movement in prewar Nazi Ger- 
many under the notorious drunken 
leader Robert Ley, who betrayed it, 
sold it down the river, and enslaved it 
body and soul to Hitler’s lunatic pro- 
gram? Where is the right to strike or 
bargain collectively in Germany today, 
or, for that matter, even before the out- 
break of World War II? These privi- 
leges have vanished amid the echo of 
phony speeches and pitiful receipts for 
advance installments on Strength- 
Through-Joy, popular automobiles, etc. 
Remember Thyssen, Stinnes and other 
right-wing German industrialists who 
thought they could do business with 
Hitler? Where are they today and what 
tights has private business in Ger- 
many? Perhaps it is not polite to talk 
about it, but we have pretty much the 
Same picture in Soviet Russia where 
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there is no right to strike or bargain 
collectively, and where public owner- 
ship is supreme. 


We can’t remind labor too often that 
the only place the right to strike and 
bargain collectively exists today lies 
within private enterprise, even here in 
our free United States. Go to work for 
the state or city, or the federal govern- 
ment, and see what happens to your 
right to strike or bargain collectively. 
Public ownership, as generally prac- 
ticed, has put an end to the rights of 
labor so quickly that labor did not real- 
ize what had happened until it hap- 
pened. 

Example? For many years the Trans- 
port Workers Union dealt collectively 
and satisfactorily with the subway 
companies of New York. But as soon 
as the city acquired these properties 
these same unions found they no longer 
had the right as city employes to bar- 
gain collectively. Mayor LaGuardia 
told them what to do. 

It probably was a sudden, shocking 
realization of this fact among responsi- 
ble labor leaders which led to the last- 
minute settlement of the Ohio Bell long 
distance operators’ strike. Seizure of 
the properties by the government would 
put an end not only to the strike but 
to the settlement of the workers’ de- 
mands as long as the government con- 
tinued in control of the properties. 


Since, therefore, free enterprise and 
free labor can only exist hand in hand, 
why do we not have, here, the basis 
for an industry-wide reapproachment 
which would at the same time eliminate 
any serious threat of government own- 
ership intervention? It might also go a 
long way towards aiding the industry 
to get a better public hearing in cases 
where future rate relief may be neces- 
sary. After all, if management cannot 
look for loyalty inside of its own or- 
ganization, it can’t look for loyalty out- 
side. There is no question but that such 
loyalty exists. But there is so much 
confusion in the atmosphere that even 
the most sincere men and women of 
good will are in danger of being 
twisted around. 


This is not to suggest that the in- 
dustry should immediately sign up with 
any particular union. Local circum- 
stances must govern each company and 
the right of individual employes not to 
join a union must be recognized where 
that is the prevailing sentiment. But 
talking this thing over between man- 
agement and labor—this much bigger 
thing, namely, the threat of government 
ownership—ought to smoke out a lot of 


>> The work an unknown good man has done is like a vein of water flowing hidden under- 
ground, secretly making the ground green.—Carlyle 






little thorns and burrs which have 
fretted employe relations. Sometimes 
trivial concessions on certain working 
conditions, abolition of useless or vex- 
atious regulations, and generally treat- 
ing employes more like persons and less 
like suspects or inmates of some insti- 
tution will, in turn, establish a gra- 
cious sense of gratitude which will re- 
spond eagerly in favor of a friendly 
management. 

Admittedly, educational work would 
have to bring both sides of this truism: 
That free labor and free private enter- 
prise cannot exist independently of each 
other. This is not always understood by 
everyone. Some managements still fail 
to recognize that half a loaf shared 
with labor is better than a whole loaf 
swallowed up by government competi- 
tion or taxation. There are some labor 
organizations (fortunately not notice 
able in the private telephone industry) 
which have become so infiltrated with 
foreign and distorted political notions 
that they do not hesitate to place their 
vague ideological objectives ahead of 
their true and proper labor objectives. 
For them, severing diplomatic relations 
with some European regime which they 
do not like, or recognizing some other 
radical regime which they do like, is 
more important than a few more dol- 
lars a week increase or better working 
conditions for their own members. 

The telephone workers, organized and 
unorganized, are not so silly. We can 
say that categorically, because really 
radical units have never been able to 
make the slightest headway in the tele- 
phone industry. And so, we do not have 
to contend with a labor movement in 
the industry which is so mixed up as to 
prefer government ownership because 
of some crazy notion that getting on 
the government payroll would mean 
more security and better employment 
opportunities. Telephone workers, by 
their very calling, are necessarily high- 
grade, intelligent people who have 
enough common sense to realize that if 
everybody jumps in the sled, nobody is 
going to ride very far. 


Yes, men and women in the telephone 
industry will respond quickly enough 
to the proper treatment and the proper 
educational methods to a shrewd ac- 
knowledgment that their own best in- 
terests are bound up with the continu- 
ation of free private enterprise. When 
that realization becomes universal the 
industry will be in a position to take 
on, with full confidence, anybody who 
thinks he can make an inch of headway 
in the direction of socializing the tele- 
phone business. 









SOUND RECORDERS AND 
VALUE OF TELEPHONE SERVICE 


HE IDEA of using sound recording 

devices as an adjunct to telephone 

service has received considerable 
attention in recent months. Not that 
this is a new idea, for it is anything 
but that. High quality sound re- 
corders suitable for connection to tele- 
phone circuits have been available for 
many years. Perhaps the interest in 
these devices at this time arises out of 
the stimulated use by governmental 
agencies since the beginning of the war 
and by the variety of recorders now 
being manufactured for various uses 
outside of the telephone field. These 
uses, as well as possible uses by the 
telephone industry, are _ generally 
known and need not be repeated now. 

My comments will be confined to 
one particular use, one which I think 
is of great importance to the industry, 
and that is, the recording of both sides 
of a regular commercial telephone con- 
versation. It seems to me that the 
primary concern with respect to using 
sound recorders for this purpose is 
whether they will tend to inhibit the 
free and easy use of the telephone and 
thereby impair its popularity or 
whether their use will make the tele- 
phone more valuable, and thereby add 
to its popularity. 

A lead to an answer to this ques- 
tion is for one to ask himself whether 
he would use the telephone as fre- 
quently and speak as freely and easily 
and in the usual conversational vein if 
he knew or even suspected that the 
fellow at the other end would record 
the conversation. This hypothesis was 
presented to a number of persons who 
indicated that a restraint in the use 
of the telephone would be created by 
the mere suspicion that a record of 
their conversation is being made. There 
also was an indication on the part of 
some that if they suspected a record 
would be made, the conversation would 
be limited to notes set down in ad- 
‘vance of placing the call. Results such 
as these can hardly be said to be con- 
ducive to the popularity of the tele- 
phone. Further, should such results 
generally prevail, might not the use of 
sound recorders tend to divert many 
potential toll messages to other com- 
munication media, for example, the 
mails. Competition from this source, 
particularly since the inception of air 
mail, is something about which our in- 
dustry is not entirely unconcerned. 
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Associated Telephone Co., Ltd. 
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As contrasted to this point of view, 
there are some who believe that our 
industry should promote the use of 
sound recorders. It apparently is their 
feeling that this equipment offers to 
the industry a means of meeting the 
competition of other forms of recorded 
communication, such as the telegraph 
and, possibly at some future date, the 
teletype. 

Sound recorders may have advan- 
tages under certain conditions. They 
no doubt would be of value in record- 
ing telephone conversations where dis- 
cussion develops the course to follow 
in matters where accuracy is para- 
mount, action cannot await correspond- 
ence through the mails and recording 
the conversation in shorthand is im- 
practical. But such instances do not 
prove that it is in the best interest of 
the telephone industry to promote the 
use of sound recording equipment. 

If there is a real demand for record- 
ing equipment, the idea of revising 
telephone company tariffs to permit its 
use, probably will receive support. On 
any other basis its use would be un- 
authorized, for service contracts gen- 
erally prohibits the use of foreign at- 
tachments and an unauthorized record- 
ing device would be just that whether 
the intelligence from the telephone line 
is received through physical or induc- 
tive pick-up. But to say that the tele- 
phone company should permit the use 
of sound recording equipment on its 
lines should not prompt us immediately 
to decide to file rates for that service. 
In my opinion, we should wait until a 
genuine demand is known to exist. 

From the experience in the company 
with which I am associated, serving 
some 180,000 stations, and from my 
investigation of other companies, I 
find there is not at present a demand 
for sound recording equipment. If a 
demand for this equipment should later 
develop, I believe we should not over- 
look the importance of the tip that 
Walter S. Gifford, president, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., gave in his 
speech before the USITA convention 
in Chicago last October. His words 
suggest that if recording service is 


furnished, it should be in accordance 
with legally filed tariffs, and that an 
announcement be made automatically to 
the user at the other end of the line 
that the convensation is being recorded. 

We may expect to hear more about 
sound recorders after the war. Much 
can be said for and against their use. 
It is not too early to give this subject 
some thought in order that an opinion 
may be formed as to whether the use 
of this equipment is in the public in- 
terest. If we think it is, then the 
limitations, if any, which should be 
imposed upon its use, should receive 
serious consideration. 


Vv 


Develop Gun Director 
In Bell Laboratories 

Dr. Clarence A. Lovell and Dr 
David B. Parkinson of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories recently announced 
the development of an electrical gun 
director. 

Dr. Parkinson told associates that 
he first got the idea for the gun direc- 
tor in a dream one night in 1940. The 
device was developed with the aid of 
Army ordnance scientists. 

About the size and shape of a big 
household refrigerator, the gun direc 
tor consists of a tracker, computor, 
range converter and power equipment 
—in all, 16,000 parts. 

The director is so designed that dial 
movements instantaneously take into 
account such factors as air 
direction and velocity of 
drift of the projectile. 


density, 
wind and 


motor-driven tele- 
scopes follow the flight of an enemy 
plane or bomb without 


In addition, its 
robot the aid 
of an operator. 

Effectiveness of the electrical “brain” 
was demonstrated when anti-aircraft 
guns equipped with the director blasted 
65 out of 140 
which the 
English Channel. 


robot bombs 


fired 


one-ton 


Germans across the 
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Becomes District Manager 
At Frederick, Okla. 

E. H. Utzman, Brownwood, Tex., re- 
cently went to Frederick, Okla., to be- 
come district manager for the South- 
west Telephone Co., succeeding L. M. 
Baker, retired because of his 
health. Mr. Baker, earlier in the year, 
replaced R. H. Howle, resigned. 

Mr. Utzman has been with the 
Southwest Telephone Co. for the past 
14 years, more recently being stationed 
in the offices at Brownwood. He has 
had extensive experience in 
Texas centers. 
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OME one said that when the in- 
fantry goes into battle all they 
have in front of them is the enemy. 


The “Federal Diary” in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Post states that Republic 
700 is the largest private 
branch exchange in the 
Pentagon having the larg- 
est. This second largest private branch 
exchange has 7,000 lines and 15,000 
installed in 65 buildings in 
Washington and its private lines ex- 
tend to a number of large and distant 
cities. It serves 22 new war agencies. 
This switchboard could serve a city 
of 50,000 people. It has 120 employes 
and more than 40,000 ealls are handled 
daily. This figure does not include the 
many thousands of interoffice calls. 


second 
telephone 
world, the 


stations 


We recently heard many reasons 
presented for the decline of farm line 
telephones. The writer will not attempt 
to solve this knotty problem, but would 
like to make a few observations and 
pass them on for what they may be 
worth. First, it is apparent that farm 
telephones removed during the depres- 
sion in many communities never have 
been reinstalled. The farmers learned 
to get along without a telephone and 
from all indications they do not miss 
We doubt that it is, at 
the present time and in the average 
case, a monetary consideration. It is 
suggested that a survey be conducted 
to determine why these farm stations 
have been lost permanently. Then, and 
oly then, may we hope to approach 
4 solution of the problem as a whole. 

One possible answer is that since 
the depression the farm radio has in- 
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this service. 


creased in value until now it at least 
partially performs a service normally 


handled by the telephone. The farmer 
receives market and weather reports, 
also news events by radio and does not 
experience the feeling of isolation he 
formerly did without a_ telephone. 
toads have been improved and are 
passable in all weather, and the numbe1 
of automobiles on the 
creased considerably. 


farm has in- 
The average 
farmer likes to personally visit neigh- 
bors and, if he has no telephone, he has 
a good excuse to drive over and see 
He likewise 
has a good excuse to drive into town 
of an evening for a talkfest. 


them at almost any time. 


In many localities, farmers have not 
welcomed selective ringing and have 
stated that they want to hear the 
neighbors’ ring on the line. Perhaps 
by improving the service and eliminat- 
ing the community interest in the party 
line, we removed the desire for a tele- 
phone in many farmhouses. 
practical, operating, telephone men 
with whom I have discussed this sub- 
ject have voiced the same opinion. I, 
for one, do not claim to have an answer. 


Several 


Within a period of four months the 
143rd Armored Signal Company, now 
with the First U.S. Army in France, 
laid more than 7,000,000 feet of wire. 
This is considered a record by the 


members of the company, however, 





They Give Their Lives— 
You Lend Your Money. 
BUY WAR BONDS 














they are more proud of the repair job 
they have performed in the 
assigned to them. 
the beginning of the signalmen’s job, 
it was pointed out. Keeping it in re- 
pair is a much bigger job. The tank, 
which usually is a big help to the wire- 
laying team, is also a wrecker of wire 
circuits, Repairing wire at the front 
often is more hazardous than the orig- 
inal laying task. 


sectors 


Laying wire is only 


Freling Foster in Colliers says that 
of every 1,000 residence telephones in 
the United States, 295 are private lines, 
143 are two-party lines, 208 are four- 
party lines and 54 are five-to-10-party 
lines. 


Referring to an item which appeared 
on this page speculating as to why the 
idea of having circuit 
“jacked-in” more generally 
used, A, F. Wenzel, equipment engineer 
for the Rochester (N.Y.) Telephone 
Co. writes: 


cord relays 


was not 


“Our company makes use of an ar- 
rangement whereby all of the equip- 
ment for a pair of cords or an inter- 
office trunk circuit is mounted on a 
single plate which may be removed 
with a screwdriver for test or repair.” 


It is stated that the 
proved most satisfactory. 


arrangement 


Mr. Wenzel advises us that on De- 
cember 22 he retired from active serv- 
ice, having completed 45 years of tele- 
phone service. We wish you many 
years of happiness, Mr. Wenzel, and 
hope you will continue to write us 
about things you read on this page 
even though it may take a little time 
away from your fishing. 
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sented such an interesting talk at 

the Traffic Conference at the an- 
nual meeting of The Illinois Telephone 
Association at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, IIl., last spring? The 
following item by Herb Little in Public 
Utilities Fortnightly appeared in her 
“White Collar Girl” column recently. 


FR sented suc Ruth MacKay who pre- 


“Considering all walks of female life, 
the telephone operator ought to strike 
the average eligible bachelor as the girl 
most likely to provide unusual, inter- 
esting and agreeable companionship. 
She’s unusual because her job is neither 
a trade nor a profession—it’s a calling. 
A man can marry one in confidence be- 
cause he knows she’ll ring true 999 out 
of 1,000 times. All told, you probably 
couldn’t make a better connection. But 
don’t try to fool her, pal, she’s got your 
number!” 


We agree with you, Herb Little, and 
would like to add our favorite axiom: 
Telephone operators make good wives 
because they are taught not to talk 
back. 

Speaking of ringing true, did you 
ever answer a dial telephone and hear 
a voice at the other end of the line say, 
“Sorry, the operator gave me the 
wrong number?” We have that experi- 
ence in our office occasionally. It gives 
one a sort of smug feeling, knowing the 
customer is at fault in dialing the 
wrong number. 


An item appearing in the Riverside 
(Ill.) News had this to say on the sub- 
ject of dial telephones and wrong 
numbers: 


“Dang, ding these dod-blasted dial 
telephones!’ we heard a business man 
say as he got the ‘wrong number.’ 

“Being a hibernated suburbanite and 
not accustomed to dial telephones, we 
jumped to conclusions that the mechan- 
ics of the dial telephones were being 


cursed by our businessman friend. So 
we very smartly commented: ‘These 
modern inventions are not always as 
efficient as they are supposed to be.’ 

“ ‘Efficient! They’re too efficient. 
When I used to get.a wrong number 
or bum service through an operator I 
could bawl her out and relieve my em- 
barrassment. Now, with these doggone 
dial telephones, when I get a wrong 
number, I know I have no one but my- 


>” 


self to blame’. 


And there you have it, girls. Why 
the customer blames you when he calls 
a wrong number and you ring the 
number he asked for. 

But he’s a pretty good fellow at that, 
this customer. His bark is worse than 
his bite. He may do a lot of growling 
but at heart he is really very kind. He 
is just letting off steam and it happens 
to blow your way. If anyone else would 
criticize the telephone operator, he 





Of Mice and Men 


In the guest book at the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co.’s 
public telephone station in Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., one soldier wrote 
this: 


The service here is mighty fine; 

The operators are divine. 

I hope this don’t get to my 
spouse; 

Or she will think that I’m a 
louse. 


Underneath it another soldier 
wrote this: 


I think the service is good, too; 

Every word I say is true. 

I don’t mind if it gets to my 
spouse 

I’m a man—not a mouse. 


—Transmitter 











would probably be the first one to 
come to her defense, saying, ‘You lay 
off those girls. They are doing a good 
job. I placed a call to New York this 
morning and they had my party on the 
line before you could say ‘Jack Rob- 
inson’.”’ 

Men are funny that way. I know—be- 
cause I married one. They do a lot of 
blustering and loud talking and when it 
is all over they usually wind up say- 
ing, “Aw shucks, honey, I didn’t mean 
it. I was just letting off steam.” 


If operators can keep this in mind 
when a customer gets edgy and blames 
her for reaching a wrong number that 
he called, if she can see the humorous 
side of it, she will smile and let him 
have his say. The customer will feel 
better and the operator will, too. She 
will realize he is not really shouting at 
her but at himself for calling that dod- 
blasted wrong number. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 


(1) Can information be secured for 
a subscriber not wishing to talk but 
wanting an address at a distant point? 


(2) The phrase, ‘“‘Can he be reached 
at another telephone?” is no longer be 
ing used. Is another phrase used, or are 
we not supposed to locate the called 
party unless the calling party requests 
it? 

(3) Are “time of day” calls counted 
on a peg count? 

(4) In taking peg count, should @ 
local call be counted, and if they ask 
for Long Distance, should the call be 
counted again? 


(5) What is the subsequent attempt 
on an inward messenger call? 


The answers to these traffic questions 
are presented on page 38. 
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MODEL NO. 6 


_ spring drive model No. 6 and 
electric drive model No. 33 Calcula- 


graphs were designed specifically for 















MODEL NO. 33 


telephone toll central office service. 


Year after year these dependable instru- 
ments continue to be used for furnishing 
the essential time data for charging long 
distance calls. They furnish the net used 
time accurately, are simple of operation 
and have proved reliable for a service 


that requires the utmost in performance. 


Calculagraphs are being used 
by the principal telephone 


systems throughout the world. 


CALCULAGRAPH CO. 


310 SUSSEX STREET, HARRISON, N. J. 


CALCULAGRAPH 


Accurate Toll Timing to the Second! 
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Alabama Commission Orders 
Rebates to Subscribers 

Because the 1944 earnings of the 
Standard Telephone Co., Dothan, Ala., 
and of the Andalusia (Ala.) Telephone 
Co., a subsidiary, were deemed to be 
excessive, both companies were di- 
rected to refund 20 per cent of the 
amounts paid by subscribers in 1944, 
in an order of the Alabama Public 
Service Commission signed recently by 
Associate Commissioners W. Clint Har- 
rison and Gordon Persons. 

The refunds, amounting to approxi- 
mately $45,000, will go to telephone 
users in 12 southeast Alabama towns 
and probably will be paid before the 
end of January, although the commis- 
sion’s order allows the two companies 
until February 28, to comply. 

In a statement issued by the com- 
missioners, it was said a study of the 
companies’ earnings had been under 
way for some time and when the whole 
1944 figures became available, “it ap- 
peared that the gross earnings were 


excessive and for this reason the re- 
fund was ordered.” 
Commissioner Persons said the 20 


per cent refund meant that every sub- 
scriber would receive a check in an 
amount which would cover approxi- 
mately 24% months’ telephone service. 
It was estimated that the Standard 
company would refund approximately 
$39,000, and the Andalusia company 
$6,000, a total of $45,000 for both. 
The commission ordered that this 
total be withdrawn from regular bank 
accounts of the companies and 
posited in a separate fund. 


de- 


The order was a continuation of an 
investigation of the affairs of the 
Standard and Andalusia telephone com- 
panies which was started during the 
early part of 1944, at which time 
these companies were ordered to elimi- 
nate the “penalty” charge which had 
previously been assessed against cus- 


20 





tomers if bills were not paid within a 
10-day period and also the extra 
monthly charge for the use of hand- 
set telephones. 

The amount of each refund will de- 
pend upon the type of local telephone 
service which the subscriber had dur- 
ing 1944 and also the length of time 
this service was in use. 


vv 


Paul Porter Appointed FCC 
Chairman by President 

President Roosevelt on December 22 
appointed Paul Porter, Democratic Na- 
tional Committee publicity chief, chair- 
man of the Federal Communications 
Commission on a temporary basis, pend- 
ing action by the Senate on his perma- 
nent nomination. (TELEPHONY, Novem- 
ber 25, page 16; December 30, page 9.) 

Shortly after the White House an- 
nouncement, Mr. Porter was sworn in 
at the FCC’s offices. The White House 
said that he would “get the benefit of 
experience” by starting his FCC career 
at once. 

Since Chairman James Lawrence Fly 
resigned, Commissioner E. K. Jett has 
been serving as acting chairman. 


Vv 


illegal Use of Telephones 
Warrants Removal 

Use of telephones in connection with 
horse racing bets will result in the re- 
moval of the telephones from restau- 
rants, barbershops and other public 
establishments, the New Jersey Board 
of Public Utility Commissioners an- 
nounced December 28. 

The board sustained the legality of 
regulations adopted by the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Co., Newark, providing 
that if the telephone is used in viola- 
tion of the law, the service may be re- 
moved upon request of any govern- 
mental authority. 










Commissioner Crawford Jamieson, 
Trenton, one of the three members of 
the board, concurred in the board's 
conclusion, but refused to go along 
with its reasoning. 

In a separate opinion, he expressed 
the belief that the company is lax in 
checking up on illegal uses made of the 
telephone. He pointed out that there 
are 51,000 applicants for telephones in 
New Jersey at the present time who 
cannot obtain service because of lack 
of equipment, but “It is rather obvious 
that thousands of telephones are being 
used to take horse bets.”’ 

“While it is true that the statute 
does state that the company is guilty 
only if it shall knowingly carry any 
message or promote the interest of any 
unlawful pursuit, it is no excuse under 
the law to escape knowledge by turn- 
head away from obvious 
information,” he said. “The laxity 
of the company’s policy is so great 
that it constitutes a co-operation with 
the ‘bookies’ in the conduct of their 
illegal business.’’ 


ing one’s 


vv 


Rate Rebate Order Considered 
In Michigan Bell Case 
Concluding a hearing on rates of the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co., the Mich- 
igan Public Service Commission had 
under consideration on December 27 an 
order for a rate rebate to avert federal 
excess profits taxes estimated at $4, 


851,000. (TELEPHONY, December 3, page 
26.) 
J. W. Williams, assistant attorney 


general, contended December 26 that 
the commission should eliminate $250,- 
000 of an $8,740,000 depreciation charge 
and $1,004,000 due the American Tele 
phone & Telegraph Co. under a licens- 
ing contract, as well as the excess 
profits tax. 


(Please turn to page 28) 
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“SEND thirty cable splicers im- 
mediately”’. . . that was the gist of 
an urgent request from the Army 
shortly after 
break-through. 


the Normandy 


The men were needed for 
building communications lines be- 
hind the retreating Nazis. Signal 
Corps forces already there were 
doing a great job but they needed 
help — and quick! 

Many telephone men volun- 


teered for this emergency over- 





: 


Members of a Signal Battalion string telephone cable beside bombed bridge. This is the type of work for which the Army needed civilian volunteers 


seas duty. A number were 
selected, granted leaves of ab- 
sence, given physical examina- 


tions and flown across the Atlantic. 


There are 59,000 Bell men and 
women in uniform. Practically all 
the Bell System manufacturing 
facilities are on war work. That’s 
the way we know you’d want it to 
be — even though it means wait- 


ing for home telephones. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


IF YOU’RE WAITING FOR A HOME TELEPHONE we'd like to thank you for being so patient. 


ONY 


You can be sure we are doing everything we can to make the widest possible use of available equipment. 
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One Thing 


Never Changes 
...QUALITY 4 


LINE MATERIAL 
PRODUCTS INCLUDE 


ANCHOR and GROUND RODS 
BOLTS BRACES 
HOUSE and POLE BRACKETS 
TRANSPOSITION BRACKETS 
CABLE GUARDS and STRAPS 
CABLE SUSPENSION CLAMPS 
GUY WIRE PROTECTORS 
LAG SCREWS POLE STEPS 
STEEL PINS 
WASHERS (Round and Square) 


-—and other Hardware for 
Telephone Line Construction 







Methods of making pole line hard- 
ware may change. Supply varies. 
But, in Material Hardware 
there's one constant, unchanging fea- 


ture ... QUALITY! 


Line 


Nowadays that's particularly im- 
portant. Why? Because that con- 
sistent high quality that's built into 
L-M products cuts down on replace- 
ments. It helps save metal by doing 
so... it helps save machinery. . . 


it helps save labor. 


Quality isn't something new to Line 
Material Hardware . . . something 
that grew out of circumstances that 
make extra care necessary. It's some- 
thing that's been in every piece of 
L-M Hardware for over 30 years 

. + anchor rods, bolts, clamps, 
guards and all the other members of 
that big, famous family. 


That's why so many telephone men 
"play it safe" and depend on L-M 
to hold their lines. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES 


CORPORATION 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET = 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





| James H. 


Karl F. Oehler, general attorney for 
the company, renewed a motion for 
more time to study exhibits submitteg 
by the city of Detroit in support of the 
rebate. He declared that the company, 
its employes and the public would 
suffer by a rebate order. Since excess 
profits taxes probably will continue, he 
said, the proposed action “takes on the 
aspects of a permanent rate reduction, 
in piecemeal.” 

At a prior hearing on December 2} 
an immediate reduction of $5,151,000 
in Michigan Bell Telephone Co. rates, 
the total to be applicable to December, 
1944, business, was recommended by the 
city of Detroit. 

The recommendation was made by 
Richard A. Sullivan, Detroit rate ana- 
lyst, under direct examination by 
Lee, assistant corporation 
counsel, as he completed the introduc- 
tion and explanation of 101 exhibits to 


| support his conclusions. 


The company’s earnings now are at 


| the rate of 5.48 per cent and the pro 


posed reduction would reduce the rate 


of return to 5.1 per cent, Analyst Sulli- 


| van testified. 


The actual cost to the 
company, he said, would be only $747, 
000. The balance is made up by “avoid- 
able” federal excess profits taxes of 
$4,404,000. 


Thomas N. Lacy, vice president and 
general manager of the Michigan Bell, 
testified on the same day that intrastate 
telephone rate reductions in Michigan 
since 1933 total $4,088,000; that basic 
wage rates paid by the company have 
been increased 27 per cent since 1941, 


| and that if wage demands now before 


the War Labor Board are granted, the 
total payroll will be increased about 
$6,500,000 a year. 

A steady stream of capital will be 


| necessary in order to carry out the 


large construction program which the 
company plans to undertake when the 
war ends, he said. 

Raymond Foulkrod, plant extension 
engineer, testified at the hearing that 
the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. plans 
to spend $120,000,000 in a postwar ex- 
pansion program to begin immediately 


| when materials are available and to ex- 
| tend over a period of five years. 


The company, he said, must first 
take care of 100,000 orders for tele 
phones now on the books, and expects 
an immediate growth of from 250,000 


to 380,000 subscribers. 


Included in the postwar program, 
Mr. Foulkrod said, is a plan for a com- 
plete intercity dialing system in the 
Detroit suburban area. 

“The difference between a meager 
return, and an adequate return, that 
is, adequate in the sense of assuring 4 
constant flow of equity capital,” Mr. 
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Lacy testified, “can well mean the dif- 
ference between good service and serv- 
ice which is less than that to which the 
public is entitled.” 


vv 


Dismisses Application for 
Order Clarification 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
gion on December 27 dismissed the ap- 
plication of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., for clarification of its order 
of February 12, 1942, in which it 
ordered the company to give Oklahoma 
City exchange service to 29 persons 
then residing in the area served by the 
Nicoma Park (Okla.) Telephone Co., 
east of Oklahoma City. (TELEPHONY, 
December 23, page 29.) 

The commission held that the order 
requires no clarification as it applies 
to only 19 of the persons who still live 
in the area and whose names were 
listed in the 1942 order. 

Persons named in the original order 
were notified by the Bell company in 
July, 1942, that their applications were 
cancelled because of a War Production 
Board order which made it impossible 
for the company to give service at that 
time. Since then, the commission found, 
this restriction was removed by the 
WPB and the company can give serv- 
ice as soon as material is available. 

The commission found that all 19 of 
the original applicants should have 
their applications reinstated as of the 
date of original filing since applica- 
tions are filled in the order they are 
filed. 

The order did not take up the ques- 
tion of relocating the boundary line be- 
tween the Southwestern Bell and the 
Nicoma Park exchanges as that was 
not directly involved in the Bell appli- 
cation for clarification. 


Vv 


Minnesota Commission Approves 
Sale of Manchester Independent 

The Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission on December 28 
granted the joint application of the 
Manchester (Minn.) Farmers Tele- 
phone Co., seller, and the Manchester- 
Hartland Telephone Co., purchaser, for 
permission to sell and transfer the 
telephone property in Manchester and 
Hartland, Freeborn County. It was 
stated in the order that authorization 
of the sale was not to be construed as 
approval of any increase or change in 
rates and charges or diminution of 
service in the territory now served by 
said property. 


In its approval the commission gave 


no consideration as to the value or | 


price paid therefore. 
It was found that the Manchester- 
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COOK TYPE"O" 


FOR GROUND CONNECTIONS 


i Clamps include a com- 
ged of sizes and styles 
Se all telephone, racio " 
signal circuit station ae 
These clamps are fully descri ~ 
in Reliable Telephone Special- 
ties Bulletin. Request your copy: 








Ground Rod 
Clamps for 2", 
Sf'’ or Ya" steel 
or copperweld 


Kling Klamp for 
copper or iron 
ground wires. 





d- 
tation Ground Clamps are a 
vonebie for grounding to water 
pipe. 


“RELIABLE 


“TAKE IT" 


Single Circuit 


: Sub-Station 
Protectors 
* 
CLAMP Built to 


* 


Protectors 
for Indoor 
and Outdoor 

Use 





"©" single circuit pro- 
The Type “O' sing 
tector with one pair of fuses and 
one pair of high potential dis- 
chargers is unexcelled for both in- 
door and outdoor use. 
The sturdy body of the Type "“O 


is a single piece of heavy white 


glazed, low absorbent gern 
event surface !eak- 
designed to pr te 


e. Phosphor bronze fus 
ni ter clips are securely fas- 


he body by Everdur bolts. 
"©" Sub-Station Pro- 


various types and 


ning arres 
tened to t 


The —. - 
tor is made Tor 
lengths of fuses. Fuses are — 
peres and blow at rating. - 
specified, either higher or lower rat- 
ing will be furnished. 
Type "O" Protectors have a ae 
hole in the porcelain base for sma 
size lead-covered, rubber-insulated 
cable for underground distribution, 
or where circuits pass under rail- 
roads, roadways, etc. 


cook ENGINEERING 
GUARANTEES TOP 








IDENTIFIES THE QUALITY 






| Ota. PERFORMANCE 


STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: Rochester 3, New York, U.S.A. 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 











Hartland Telephone Co. does not own 
or operate any other telephone prop- 
erties in Minnesota. 
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Commission Denies Delinquent 
Payment Charge 

Application of the Canute (Okla.) 
Telephone Co. for authority to charge 
a 50-cent penalty to rural subscribers 
who fail to pay their bills within the 
grace period, was denied by the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission on De- 
cember 27. (TELEPHONY, December 23, 
page 29.) 

The commission held: “The applica- 
tion should be denied since telephone 
companies collect the rental charge in 
advance and operate their exchanges on 
advance funds collected from the sub- 
scribers. If the application is granted, 
all other telephone companies in Okla- 
homa would be entitled to the same re- 
lief when any relief is needed.” 


Vv 


Requests Rural Rate Increase 
Mrs. Emory Compton, manager, Oney 
Telephone Exchange, Albert, Okla., re- 
cently filed an application with the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission re- 
questing permission to increase rural 


subscribers’ rates from $4.00 to $6.00 
a year. The reason assigned for the 
application was the increased cost of 
materials and labor. Hearing was set 
for February 14. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 


December 21: Granted special per- 
mission to American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to amend tariff FCC No. 
156, effective January 1, on not less 
than one day’s notice, to provide for 
discontinuing traffic arrangements 
from Jessup, Ga., to Hollywood, Fla. 

December 27: Granted authority to 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to sup- 
plement existing facilities between 
Chicago, Ill., and Minneapolis, Minn., 
and other points. Estimated cost, 
$566,000. 


December 27: Granted authority to 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
to supplement existing facilities be- 
tween St. Louis, Mo., and San Antonio, 
Tex., and other points. Estimated cost, 
$1,114,000. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 
December 26: Hearing on complaint 
of Louis Dann, William Tarsch and 
Morton Leviton, on behalf of R & K 
Club, Chicago, against Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. as to removal and dis- 
continuance of telephone service by 


respondent. 


Postponed from Decem- 
ber 12. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 


January 16: Hearing on application 
of Gracemont (Okla.) Telephone (Co, 
for authority to increase rates. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

January 5: Hearing on application 
of Wind Lake (Wis.) Telephone (Co, 
for authority to install a switchboard 
at Waterford and establish urban rates 
there. Postponed from December 13. 


Vv 


“Zat Chew Myrt?" 
"Yes," Says Mae Mahoney 

It sometimes takes outsiders to see 
the romance and human interest side 
of a telephone operator’s job. Recently 
the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal gave 
wide publicity, in word and picture, to 
Miss Mae Mahoney, contractor at the 
Merton, Wis., exchange of the Com- 
monwealth Telephone Co. The story 
follows: 


“Mae Mahoney’s is doubtless the best 
known voice in Merton. For more than 
30 years her crisp ‘Number, please?’ 
has answered every call through the 
village switchboard. 

“Mertonites call Mae when they want 
to know bus schedules, what movies are 
playing, when church starts or a good 
recipe for chocolate layer cake. They 








the client permits. 


Administration." 








E. C. Blomeyer, President 


THE INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE INSTITUTE, INC. 


(A company of the Gary Group) 


C. J. Berlin, Secretary 


The Institute has been organized for the purpose of obtaining professional research of, 
and making findings upon, matters of importance to the telephone industry. 


To that end, eminent specialists have been engaged to professionally research and make 


conclusions upon engineering, legal, tax, economic, accounting and other pertinent phases 
of each subject dealt with. 


The service is performed for clients. The Institute's findings will be made public when 


In addition to other subjects, the Institute has now under way research upon two matters 
of great current interest, namely: 


"The Farm Telephone Problem," and 
"The Effect Upon Independent Telephone Companies of the Proposed Rural Telephone 


Address Inquiries to: 
E. C. BLOMEYER, President 


THE INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE INSTITUTE, INC. 


Room 1860, 332 South Michigan Avenue 


A. E. Carlson, Vice President and Treasurer 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
» 
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all say she is the real life ‘Myrt’ of the 
Fibber McGee and Molly radio pro- 

m. Only one subscriber calls her 
Miss Mahoney. 

“Wearing a bright paisley print frock 
and a big smile, she talked about her 
work one evening. She was sitting at 
the desk size switchboard that has been 
in the dining room of her home for 
3) years, and her fingers played over 
the keys and cords as calls came 
through. 

“She was the first telephone operator 
this village of 254 had. She was 15 
years old then, clerking in a store. The 


Merton Telephone Co. was organized | 


and installed a switchboard in the 
store. Mae took over as_ operator. 
When the switchboard was moved to 
the general store she went with it, 
and, except for a short while, Mae has 
been with the switchboard ever since. 
In 1914 it was put in her home. Own- 
ership of the company changed twice, 
first when the local stockholding com- 
pany sold out to the Central Telephone 
Co. and again about 1930 when it was 
bought by the Commonwealth Telephone 
Co., Madison, which now owns it. 


“The Mahoney dining room is the | 


telephone office. There’s a pay-station 
on the glassed-in front porch. Mae’s 
friends go into chat with her while 
she works, sitting around the dining 
room table. They even manage a bridge 
party in the evenings when the board 
buzzes less demandingly. The last day 
of every month the room is crowded 
with bill payers. 

“Mae’s sister and a visiting cousin 
from Milwaukee help out now and 
then so Mae can get in a little social 
life. 

“She recalled that the cnly time she 
closed up the house and went away 
was for a month in 1923 when a vio- 
lent sleet storm grounded the lines and 
the Merton Telephone Co. didn’t have 
a fat enough treasury to put them up 
right away. 

“Tt’s a night and day job, and Mae 
takes it seriously, although, she chuck- 
les, ‘It’s a good thing I have a sense 
of humor.’ Her bedroom opens directly 
off the dining room and the night bell 
can rouse her from sleep at any hour 
—and frequently does. 

“On the wall beside her are the red 
fire alarm box, a clock and framed 
copies of company regulations. .. . 

“Folks who are going away for a day 
often tell Mae not to bother to ring 
their telephones. Sometimes it puzzles 
Milwaukee operators to have Mae tell 
them there’s no use trying the num- 
ber they’re calling, for the family won’t 
be home until later. 

“Merton really appreciates Mae in 
emergencies. Martin Weber, who runs 
a farm just outside the village, man- 
ages the ball games in the Land 
O’Lakes League, and that used to mean 
maybe 60 games scheduled for a Sun- 
day. If it rained, hundreds of calls 
had to be made. Mr. Weber says Mae 
handled them all without a murmur. 
Others remember a time when the con- 
densary was in operation in Merton and 
all the roads into town were blocked 


by snow. Mae called from one farm to | 


another to arrange to have the milk 
relayed in. She feels her responsibili- 


ties when sickness strikes a home. Once | 


when snow had closed the roads, a local 


doctor, attending a difficult childbirth, | 


had to consult a specialist in Milwau- 
kee by telephone. Mae stayed at the 
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“DOWN-TO-EARTH” PLANNING 


@ Here's how to doa practical job of 
planning that will lower the costs of 
tomorrow's pole-line construction 
and maintenance work: Start a check- 
up now on weak, worn and missing 
tools. Plan to re-equip — all down the 
line — with OSHKOSH tools for dig- 


ging and pole handling, as soon as 


the time is right. 


Every Oshkosh tool is particularly 
developed for pole-line service. 


Special steels, of just the right type 








and hardness, minimize wear and 
deformation. Straight-grained wood 
handles give fine balance and long- 


lasting strength. 


Like so many other nationally- 
known telephone supply items, 
Oshkosh tools reach you locally via 
GRAYBAR’S nationwide network of 
over 80 warehouses. In addition, 
GRAYBAR'’S experienced staff of Spe- 
cialists on telephone and pole-line 


problems is on call when needed. 
4505 





IN OVER 80 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Executice Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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switchboard all night to help him get 
his call through. 

“All fire calls go to Mae, and she 
rings the alarm that brings out the vol- 
unteer fire fighters. 

“There was one time when even Mae, 
whose competence is legendary, got rat- 
tled. A man telephoned in to report 
his chimney was on fire. 

“*Ring the fire department,’ he 
shouted. 

““*Do you want it right away?’ Mae 
asked smoothly. 

“But Mae wouldn’t trade her job, 
troublesome as it may be at times, for 
any other. 

“*T hope I go before the switchboard 
does,’ she muses. ‘I don’t know how I’d 
get along without it’.” 





























































































































Mason’s | 


Associated Compan 
Re-Employment to 
In line with the policy of many tele- 
phone companies, C. F. Mason, presi- 
dent, Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., 
Santa Monica, Calif., recently sent a 
letter to the company’s employes in the 
service concerning re-employment with 
the company following their discharges 
from the various branches of service. 


Mr. 


etter 


Assures 


eterans 


follows: 


“As our fourth war Christmas ap- 
proaches, those of us who are left at 
home are thinking more of our men 
and women in the service, for at this 
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season of the year in particular we 
like to have about us the members of 
our home and our business families, oyy 
relatives and our friends. In all of our 
minds is the hope and in all of ou 
hearts the prayer that before another 
Christmas our loved ones and our work. 
ing comrades will be back with ug 
again, and that our respective family 
circles once more will be complete. 

“T should like to say to all of you men 
and women who left this company to 
enter the various branches of our coun- 
try’s armed forces that there will bea 
place for each of you in the company 
circle when you return. Your loved 
ones await you with open arms in your 
respective homes: Your welcome back 
to the company will be similarly warm, 
If any of you have been worried about 
your employment with the compan 
after your return, please remove all 
doubt from your minds. We want you 
back and we shall need your help in 
the work to be done here after the war. 


“During your absence there have been 
some changes here at home. Some of 
the faces which were familiar to you 
are no longer with the company. Death 
has taken some of our best loved com- 
rades, and new people have joined the 
organization. Some of our work 
methods have been modified by the 
war’s demands and in some respects we 
may not return completely to the condi- 
tions we knew a few years ago. I think 
that none of us will suffer from these 
changes, however, but you who have 
been away during this period may per- 
haps find it necessary to adjust your- 
selves to new conditions. Be assured, 
though, that your comrades here in the 
company will make the adjustment as 


easy for you as possible. Meantime, 
let us know what you, yourself, think 
about your return to the company. 


Write me a letter, if you will, on the 
subject, for I should like to hear from 
you personally. 

“Were it possible for me to do so, I 
would like to visit each of you in the 
camps or bases where you are stationed 
in this country, or see you on the deck 
of your ship, or in your airplane or fox- 
hole, to shake your hand and to convey 
to you my greetings for the season. 
Failing that, I hope that this letter will 
express to you my profound and sincere 
best wishes. May this Christmas bring 
you in greater measure God’s blessings 
and protection, and may the New Year 
give you renewed hope for peace and an 
early return home. We want you back.” 


Vv 


Illinois Independent Gets 
Dial Equipment 

Work of installing dial telephone 
equipment in Edinburg, III., is virtually 
complete, O. E. Daggett, superintendent 
of the Illinois Consolidated Telephone 
Co., said December 16. 

This will be the third exchange 
served by the Illinois Consolidated com- 
pany to have dial equipment. 





In addition to this recent improve 
ment, the company is installing addi- 
tional switchboard equipment in_ its 
Taylorville, Ill., exchange, which will 
probably be put in service within two 
months. 
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Engineered for top performance and con- 

structed with skilled precision, the Cook 

Type R Sub-Station Protector is "Right." 
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WLB Plans to Set Up 
Telephone Panel 

Plans to establish a national panel 
to make recommendations to the War 
Labor Board on cases involving the 
telephone industry were announced on 
December 21. The WLB said that all 
regional boards were instructed to 
forward to the panel all pending cases. 
Disputed cases which have been set for 
regional hearings will be conducted as 
scheduled, but reports of the hearing 
agents will be sent to Washington. 

Theodore W. Kheel, executive direc- 
tor of the board, was said to be pre- 
paring a report of the board dealing 
with questions of the panel’s jurisdic- 
tion, its structure and procedure. 

Final details are expected to be an- 
nounced following a scheduled meeting 
of the board on December 27. The jur- 
isdiction of the new panel was dis- 
cussed at an earlier meeting on Decem- 
ber 18 between officials of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., United 
States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation and the National Federation of 
Telephone Workers. USITA represen- 
tatives were H. V. Bozell, V. E. Chaney, 
R. A. Lumpkin and Clyde S. Bailey. 
Bell representatives were Assistant 
Vice President Sanford Cousins of 
AT&T, T. Brook Price and Walter 
Gordon Merritt, attorneys. The Na- 
tional Federation of Telephone Work- 
ers was represented by its president, 
J. A. Beirne, and Vice President John 
J. Moran, as well as its general counsel, 
Aloysius Philip Kane. 

It was expected that the panel will 
be composed of two members each rep- 
resenting public, industry and labor, 
with alternates and substitutes for 
each. Substitutions may be made in 
the labor representatives in those cases 
which may arise involving AFL, CIO 
or other union organizations not affili- 
ated with the National Federation of 
Telephone Workers. It was not imme- 
diately determined whether the panel’s 
work would include cases involving 
Independent manufacturing companies 
or Bell manufacturing subsidiaries, in- 
cluding Western Electric and Bell Lab- 
oratories. 


Vv 


AT&T Views Resumption 
Of Service to Europe 

The outbreak of World War II re- 
sulted in a great curtailment of over- 
seas radio-telephone service, particu- 
larly with European countries. In view 
of recent war news from Europe, the 
situation seems to have reached a point 
where the Bell System can take steps 
to re-establish and develop its com- 
munication services. 


Accordingly, William G. Thompson, 
assistant vice president, AT&T, who is 
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Members of a Signal construction battalion use a native canoe as a means of transportation to splice 


and tie in at Madhnagar, in the monsoon-swollen land of India. 


Poles were set and one circuit 


strung during the dry season. At present, more circuits are being installed. 


in charge of overseas radio-telephony 
for the Long Lines Department, re- 
cently crossed the Atlantic Ocean to 
explore such possibilities. 


Vv 
Telephones for Help, Mortar 
Shells Silence German Guns 

When Sgt. Cloyce King, Manchester, 
Conn., was pinned down by German 
snipers in the Alsatian underbrush in 
France, he just picked up a telephone 
and called for help. 

He was out in front of his 45th divi- 
sion mortar squad establishing an ob- 
servation post to direct fire on enemy 
entrenchments. He was laying wire 
when bullets started whizzing over his 
head. 

Sergeant King dropped into the un- 
derbrush, then suddenly remembered 
his telephone. 

“My fingers were all thumbs as I 
connected the telephone to the line,” he 
said. “Someone back there got busy 
and did some real shooting.” 

Mortar shells dropped on the German 
position, silencing their guns. 
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Dove Hunters Cause Breaks 
In Telephone Lines 

Sharpshootin’ Texas dove hunters, 
those nimrods who occasionally miss 
their mark, caused three times as many 
breaks in telephone lines during Sep- 
tember as in any other month this year. 

Fearful that the nation’s wartime 
communications system may be im- 
paired at the present rate, A. L. Ed- 
monson, divisional commercial super- 
intendent of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., extended a plea to 
marksmen to watch their shots. 


Vv 


Accept Positions with 
Maine Independent 

Mr. and Mrs. Ewing M. Babcock re 
cently accepted positions as manager 
and wire chief, and chief operator, 
respectively, from the Standish (Me.) 
Telephone Co. 

Mrs. Babcock formerly was employed 
as an operator by the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 17 
years. Mr. Babcock, too, worked for 
the New England company and also 
for the Kearsarge Telephone Co. at its 
New London, N. H., exchange for sev- 
eral years. 
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resistance across the contacts of the 
push button, the property of condenser 
capacity is used to neutralize the detri- 
mental effect of the self inductance of 
the coil winding. When the push but- 
ton is opened the sustained current 


merely adds to the charge of the con- | 


denser instead of forcing an arc. The 


flexibility capacity of the condenser, | 


compared with an air tank, makes pos- 
sible its use in this manner. Used as 
a cushion the condenser acts much as 
does a surge chamber in a high pres- 
sure water line. 

Fig. 19 shows a high pressure water 
line considerably above city main pres- 
sure, A valve is placed in the line, and 
just ahead of the valve is located an 
air chamber, commonly called a surge 
chamber. When the valve is opened 
there is not a full head of water, be- 
cause it takes some time to set a body 
of water in motion. During this time 
energy is stored in this volume of wa- 
ter, because of its speed of movement. 

If the valve is suddenly closed the 
pressure on the line, plus the mo- 
mentum of the moving body of water, 
has to be stopped. This combined pres- 
sure is many times greater than the 
normal line pressure. The surge pres- 





’ every LINEMAN 


a KLEINMAN! 


Wuen Mathias Klein first dedicated his little forge 
shop to the manufacture of fine tools, the new force 
of electricity was just beginning to affect the lives of 
millions of American citizens. 
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1. ORGANIZED 


The General Cable Research Laboratory is by no means 
an end in itself. The great, new building, its facilities and 
scientific equipment are but an impressive and efficient 
tool in the hands of the men who are bringing into 
being this Company’s far-visioned industrial program. 

Here, pure and applied research go hand in hand 
with product development, to extend the use of elec- 
tricity more usefully to more and more people. The 
achievements now in the making and the achievements 
of tomorrow will complement the substantial advances 
already ‘‘on the record’’, by virtue of which General 
Cable has won and maintained its position in the in- 


dustry. Research is the spearhead of progress. 


GENERAL CABLE 
CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Bare and Insulated Wires and Cables 
for Every Electrical Purpose 


General Cable Products for the Telephone Industry are 
Distributed by 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION - Chicago, U.S.A. 








| Two Rochester Officials 
Retire After Long Service 
On January 1, 1945, two executives, 
Robert M. Bruce, vice president, and 
Edward W. Wirth, superintendent of 
buildings and supplies, of the Roch- 
ester (N.Y.) Telephone Corp. retired 
after a long period of service in the 
telephone industry. 

















Mr. Bruce began his career on 
October 15, 1898, as an_ installer’s 
helper with the then Bell Telephone 
Co. of Buffalo, N. Y. Within two years 
he progressed to night wire chief and 


peduti 


splicing two wires 
of different sizes... 








Splices are so tight 
the conductors 
cannot pull out. 






















































R. M. BRUCE 


in 1904 became a full wire chief. His 
43 | technical and leadership ability which 
qualified him for heavier executive re- 
YOUR sponsibility brought continued advance- 
JOBBER ment and after a series of promotions, 
at the age of 33 he was placed in com- 
plete charge of the plant properties in 
the Rochester district of the New York 
Telephone Co. 
Following the formation of the Roch- 


E. W. WIRTH 


ester Telephone Corp. in 1921, he was 
appointed plant superintendent by that 
company and continued in that capacity 
until 1935 at which time he became 
vice president in charge of plant. He 
held the latter office until his retire- 
ment. 

When he entered the executive field, 
Mr. Bruce brought to it in additior 
to his technical and managerial ability, 
an open minded and progressive view- 
point which time never altered. As a 
result, he has continuously pioneered 
a forthright personnel policy and his 
authority in this field is recognized 
throughout the country. He has ad- 
dressed numerous public audiences on 
this subject, one being the USITA con- 
vention in 1939. 

In private life Mr. Bruce has been 
an energetic participant in civic activ- 
ities. In this field also he carried his 
interest in the welfare of people as 
indicated by his partiality to youth 
activities. At the present time he is 
chairman of one of the Rochester 
branches of the Y.M.C.A. 














information.” 


Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 18 


(1) If a customer gives only a telephone number and asks for the 
name, address, business, or other information concerning it, say, “I am 
sorry, we do not have that information.” If he gives only a name and 
asks for the street address, say, “I am sorry, we do not give out that 


(2) A substitute phrase has not been prescribed. If the customer or 


7 omeone at the called station su ts that the called party may be 
The National a Or . suggests that the party may 






reached at another telephone, the operator will attempt to reach the 


Telephone Supply called party at the second station, if the calling party wishes her to do so. 







(3) Yes. 
LLL (4) When the local operator answers and the calling party asks for 
5100 SUPERIOR AVENUE Long Distance, it constitutes only one call. 









CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


(5) On an inward messenger call, after arranging for messenger 


ER service, or receiving a report of BNR, convert the number of minutes or 











hours estimated as required for the messenger service into clock time 
and enter this time as the subsequent attempt time. 
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Mr. Wirth began his telephone career 
on July 1, 1900, as a storeroom clerk for 
the New York Telephone Co. in Buffalo. 
During the ensuing 10 years he dis- 
charged various responsibilities in the 
storeroom and on September 25, 1910, 
was appointed storeroom inspector for 
the western division. He continued in 
that capacity until January 22, 1922, 
at which time he was recommended by 
the New York Telephone Co. to the 
newly-formed Rochester Telephone 
Corp. as qualified to head the buildings 
and supplies division. 

On the latter date he transferred to 
the Rochester Telephone Corp. and was 
ylaced in charge of the buildings and 
supplies division in which capacity he 
continued until his retirement. 

In addition to his executive ability, 
Mr. Wirth was an outstanding amateur 
athlete with the result that he has 
made a host of friends both within and 
without the telephone business. 


Vv 
OBITUARIES 


HAROLD M. PRESCOTT, assistant vice 
president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., died suddenly December 
26. Death was attributed to a heart 
attack. He was 58 years old and had 
been with the Bell System 33 years. 


A native of Winchester, Mass., Mr. 
Prescott was graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1909 and entered the 
Bell System in 1911 as a traffic student 
at Los Angeles. He became general toll 
supervisor of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in 1919 and division 
traffic manager for the same company 
in 1925. In 1928, he transferred to the 
AT&T company in New York where he 
soon was made traffic results engineer. 
He was promoted to traffic engineer on 
January 1, 1940. He was appointed 
assistant vice president last October. 

Mr. Prescott is survived by his wife 
and two sons, Capt. Dana S. Prescott, 
U. S. Army, and Baxter C. Prescott, 
Washington, D. C. 


* 


JAMES A. HEALEY, connecting 
company representative of the New 
York (N. Y.) Telephone Co. until his 
retirement in 1932, died recently at his 
home in Buffalo. 

A native of Greece, N. Y., he at- 
tended the Brockport Normal School 
and after graduation taught school for 
about two years before joining the tele- 
phone company at Rochester. Jim, as 
he was known to his many friends, 
worked in Rochester several years and 
then transferred to Buffalo where for 
31 years he handled negotiations with 
the Independent telephone companies 
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There’s a Lot in a Transformer 
That You Can’t See... 


Of course we are proud of the appearance of 
ADC Transformers. One of our greatest satis- 
factions however, is in the way they are 
designed and built—for it is upon these quali- 
ties that ADC performance has been ochieved 
and maintained. 

It might be easier to make transformers some 
other way, but we enjoy doing our work the 
right way—and that means a lot to all of us 
here at ADC. 


SEND FOR LATEST CATALOG! 


Audto Development Co. 


2833 13th Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 





If you have a tough assignment 
for DROP WIRE—TRY ACORN 


Increased facilities enables us to 








handle your limited essential re- 
quirements now. 




























ACORN INSULATED WIRE COMPANY, INC. 
225 King Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LEICH SALES CORP., 427 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
LINDSAY SUPPLY CO., 4815 Superior Ave., 


Rigid inspection 
standards 
P&H Penta Pole 


Quality. 








PAGE ano HILL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


O-st-butred by AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION STROMBERG.CARLSON COMPANY 





in the western and central parts of 
New York State. 

Surviving Mr. Healey are his widoy 
and his daughter. 





+ * * 


Z. ZIMMERMAN HUGUS, assistant vice 
president, American Telephone & Tele 
graph Co., died December 28 after 
long illness. He is survived by his 
widow; a son, Ensign Z. Z. Hugus, Jr, 
U.S.N.R.; his mother, a sister and a 
brother. 

Mr. Hugus was born in 1889 in Del- 
mont, Pa. He attended Mercersburg 
Academy and Washington & Jefferson 
College, graduating from the latter in 
1910. He immediately entered the tele 
phone business at Pittsburgh, Pa., as 
a salesman. At the time of the First 
World War, during which he served as 
a second lieutenant in the Army Air 
Corps, he was division publicity man- 
ager. After military service he became 
assistant publicity manager at Phila- 
delphia for the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania. From 1920 to 1925 he 
was with the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. where he rose to the 
rank of general commercial supervisor 
in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Hugus joined the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in New York in 
the fall of 1925 and less than three 
years later became commexcial results 
and practices engineer. In 1935 he was 
placed in charge of the commercial di- 
vision of the company, which post he 
held until 1940 when he was appointed 
assistant vice president. At the outset 
of the present war he was named chair- 
man of the telephone committee of the 
Board of War Communications. 


* * * 


Roy CHARLES KIMBAL, veteran en- 
ploye of the Concord (N. C.) Telephone 
Co. and manager of its exchange at 
China Grove, N. C., died December 27. 
Surviving are his widow; a son, Corp. 
Roy Charles Kimbal, Jr., with the Ma- 
rine Corps at El Centro, Calif.; a 
daughter, a brother and two sisters. 


Vv 


Tons of Signal Equipment Needed 
For One Invasion 

A potent piece of information on 
why telephone facilities are scarce on 
the home front was included in the 
government’s recent release on _ the 
tonnage of supplies necessary to mount 
an invasion. 

For an invading force of 250,000 
men, there are required 50,000 tons of 
communications equipment for the ini- 
tial landing, and an additional 1,000 
tons to maintain the landing force for 
30 days. 
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Grapevine Aids Suggested for 
Declining Rural Service 

In regard to the decline of rural tele- 
phone sé rvice a recent dispatch from 
the St. Louis (Mo.) Post suggests that 
the experts studying this problem look 
into sociological causes as well as eco- 


nomic. 
The item reads as follows: 


“A committee of experts is pondering 
the decline of rural telephone service 


while subscriptions in cities have in- | 


creased by leaps and bounds. Beyond a 
doubt, the difficulty of providing an ade- 


quate service at low cost in areas where | 


houses are far apart is partly responsi- 
ble. . . 

“We wonder, however, whether the 
experts had not better look into socio- 
logical causes as well as economic. City 
people, living close together, want pri- 
vacy. Farm people, who see all too little 
of one another, want news. So maybe 
one thing needed to restore interest in 
the rural telephone is more instruments 
to the line, with loudspeaker extensions 
to kitchens so that tuning in on the 
neighborhood grapevine will not inter- 
fere with the pea-shelling.” 
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Southern Bell Employes Give 
Gifts to Recuperating Vets 

As a result of a suggestion by Miss 
Blanche Dellinger of Charlotte, N. C., 
personnel supervisor of the Carolinas 
division of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., approximately 
3,500 Christmas packages were dis- 
tributed to overseas veterans who are 
patients at the Stark General Hospital 
n Charleston, S. C. 

Under the plan, which was adopted 
by employes of the company in North 
and South Carolina, each employe con- 
tributed a gift to be given to the 
patients. The gifts were distributed 
on Christmas Eve by girls from all de- 
partments of the Charleston office. 

Through the courtesy of the com- 
pany, a supply of fruit, nuts, candies 
and cigarettes was made available 
throughout the holiday for the patients, 
and according to Ned Huffman, man- 
ager of the Stark exchange branch, 
holiday rates prevailed on Christmas 
Day calls, with all personnel on duty 
to help put through Christmas calls 
home. 


Vv 


Fire Disrupts 
Telephone Service 

Telephone service in Barlow, Ky., 
was disrupted recently when the W. H. 
Roland residence, housing the Barlow 
Home Telephone Co., was damaged by 
fire. 

The exchange was not damaged but 
the house was so water soaked it took 
the whole day to dry. 
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DO YOU WANT TROUBLE- 
FREE RINGING SERVICE = 


Then Install — 





THE MASTER RINGING CONVERTER 


—it has NOT ONE, but ALL of 
the features that assure long, 
trouble-free signaling service. There 
are no moving parts, nothing to 
adjust, no routine maintenance, no 
radio interference and it's quiet 
and economical in operation. 


SUB-CYCLE 
is built for 
heavy duty— 
made in 6 
Models for 
loads ranging 
from small 
PBX to large 
Central Of- 


fice. 
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ALSO PULSATORS 
Sold by Leading Distributors 
THE LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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Synthetics Replace Natural 
Rubber for Electrical Uses 

Synthesis of rubber-like materials is 
not essentially new. For many years 
“synthetic rubbers” have been em- 
ployed to a limited extent abroad. In 
our own country prior to the war and 
while rubber was still abundant, con- 
siderable development occurred and 
some materials such as neoprene, thio- 
kol and several synthetic resins were in 
practical use because of superiority to 
rubber for certain appliances and en- 
vironments. Other synthetic materials 
were in the laboratory stage or just be- 
ing introduced to industry, according to 
a recent statement by General Cable 
Corp. 

The outbreak of the war in the Pa- 
cific, quickly followed by loss of our 
principal crude rubber sources, made 
imperative the intensive development 
and tremendously expanded production 
of synthetic rubbers. From negligibly 
small beginnings to an aggregate an- 
nual production rate of 850,000 long 
tons of synthetic rubbers of various 
types in a period of approximately two 
years, is a remarkable achievement. 
When it is considered that this required 
an expenditure of $750,000,000 for 
plants throughout the country, the de- 
sign of machinery and equipment for 
the mass production of this new mate- 
rial, and the development of processing 
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Included in the complete line of Oliver Pole Line Materials are 
BOLTS of all types and sizes required for telephone service. 
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techniques not only of manufacture by 
also of ultimate use, it becomes one of 
the greatest accomplishments in the his. 
tory of industry throughout the world, 
the statement said. 


In a sense, this performance of map 
exceeds nature at its best; it takes 
about seven years for a rubber tree ty 
start producing, whereas in about two 
years American industry has reached a 
production rate of more than 70 per cent 
of that of all the rubber trees in the 
world at their peak. Thus, under the 
urge of war has been born a gigantic 
new industry which almost certainly 
will have an important influence on our 
future economy, it was stated. 


It is quite improbable that crude 
rubber will be available in large quan- 
tities when hostilities cease, because in 
many cases the rubber plantations have 
been neglected and in some cases may 
have been destroyed by the Japanese 
who now control about 90 per cent of 
the world’s plantation rubber. The con- 
sumer interest lies in knowing just 
what will be available for postwar use, 
together with the degree of assurance 
with which these new materials may be 
used to replace natural rubber. 


The government selected Buna §, 
now widely known as GR-S, as the prin- 
cipal, basic material for its synthetic 
rubber program, primarily because it 
appeared to be the most practical gen- 
eral-purpose replacement for natural 
rubber. In addition, it could be manv- 
factured from raw materials which 
were plentiful, processed with existing 
rubber equipment, and was suitable for 
tires which was by far the major use. 
This synthetic, a copolymer of approxi- 
mately three parts butadiene (a gas 
derived from alcohol or petroleum) and 
one part of styrene (a liquid derived 
from the distillation of coal tars) is 
now being produced at a rate exceed- 
ing any previous domestic consumption 
of natural rubber, and has become an 
important material in the cable indus- 
try, the General Cable company stated. 


With some modifications of formula- 
tion and processing over those pre 
viously employed for natural rubber, 
GR-S yields insulations and jackets of 
good, and in some respects, excellent 
characteristics. In comparison with 
former rubber compounds of equivalent 
grade, the GR-S compounds are gener- 
ally characterized by lower tensile 
strength and elongation and, in the 
case of insulations, by lower insulation 
resistance and slightly lower dielectric 
strengths. Power factor and dielectric 
constant are slightly higher than for 
natural rubber. On the other hand, 
tests and experience to date indicate 
generally better aging properties and 
equivalent moisture resistance and elec- 
trical stability. Abrasion, tear and com- 
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pression values are reasonably good. 
As in the case of rubber, GR-S com- 
pounds have comparatively poor resist- 
ance to flame, ozone (except for ozone- 
resistant insulations) and oil. The same 
maximum copper temperatures apply 
for synthetic and natural rubber. In a 
word, for all electrical uses for which 
natural rubber has proved suitable, the 
corresponding grades of GR-S com- 
pounds exhibit no important electrical 
or mechanical weaknesses that will ad- 
versely affect operating life or service, 
it was stated. 
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Kellogg Employes Hold 
Annual Winter Party 

Employes of the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co. held their annual winter 


s party on December 8 at Chicago’s 





Paradise Ballroom. Elaborately de- | 


tailed, the affair provided fine enter- 
tainment, featuring two well-known 
Chicago orchestras and a host of dis- 
tinguished celebrities of stage and 
radio, the company reports. 

Highlight of the evening was the 


awarding of a score of prizes includ- | 


ing war bonds and other gifts. Several 
committees, representing all divisions 
of the company, arranged the entire 
affair. Over 3,000 Kellogg employes 


attended this annual function, it was | 


stated. 


in @ visit to the Stromberg-Carison Co. plant 
st Rochester, N. Y., screen favorite FRANCHOT 
TONE locks up at a replica of a Navy Liberator 
bomber, inspiration of recently-concluded Sixth 
Wer Loan Drive for $373,000, at the war com- 
munications plant. Another visitor, MARINE 
CORP. EDWARD WERNICKI, be-ribboned vet- 
‘ran fresh from action in the atolls of the 


South Pacific, made a stirring address about the | 


importance of bond-buying in an appearance 
franged by the U. S. Navy Industrial in- 
centive Division. 
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Julius Caesar 


had many problems, but not 
the least of them was 


communications. 


A phone and 
longlife Drop Wire would have 
enabled him to keep his hold on 












the world more securely . . . 

aA " 

<> longlife Drop Wire does an 
outstanding job in today’s 


THE WHITNEY BLAKE CO. 


New Haven, Conn 


Wel! Built wires since 1899 
































Working aloft in all kinds of weather, 
the telephone lineman deserves the 
safest equipment that money can buy. 
Give him confidence in his own safety, 
by providing him with belts, straps and 
climbers made by KLEIN—producers of 
fine linemen's tools since 1857. Tele- 
phone men everywhere recognize this 
name as a synonym for complete relia- 
bility—so, for safety's sake, always 
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DR. ARTHUR BESSEY SMITH 
K. B. KEEFER, president of the Strowger Automatic Club, donor of the award, 


T. E. Meyer Wins 
Talbot G. Martin Award 

The Talbot G. Martin Award of the 
Strowger Automatic Club, employes’ 
organization of Automatic Electric Co. 
and its affiliated companies in Chicago, 
was presented at its December meet- 
ing to T. E. Meyer, engineering con- 
sultant of the company. This award, 
made periodically to a member of the 
club who has made outstanding contri- 
butions to the art of communications, 
comprises a handsome bronze plaque 
mounted on walnut, and honorary life 
membership in the Strowger Automatic 
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Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & Tie CoO. 


NEWSERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 














POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. .. 2 on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern ite— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. — Creosoted Southern Pine 
Poles of Superior Leong Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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(center) presenting Talbot G. Martin award to T. E. MEYER. 


is at the left. 


Club. Presentation of the award was 
made by Dr. Arthur Bessey Smith, and 
the ceremony was witnessed by more 
than 150 employes and officials of the 
company. 

The award was presented to Mr. 
Meyer for his “outstanding attributes, 
patience, good will, integrity and tech- 
nical understanding which have con- 
tributed much to the propagation of 
automatic telephony.” In _ presenting 
the award, Dr. Smith described Mr. 
Meyer’s lifelong interest in making 
things and making them work, which 
is an essential characteristic of the 
engineer. Attention called also 
to his outstanding qualities of leader- 
ship, as indicated by the large number 
of engineers and executives now hold- 
ing responsible positions in the com- 
pany, who obtained their early training 
in the engineering department under 
Mr. Meyer’s direction. 


was 


In a brief speech of acceptance, Mr. 
Meyer disclaimed personal credit for 
his success, and emphasized his desire 
that the award be considered a tribute 
to the entire engineering department, 
which has worked together as a team 
in the development and propagation of 
automatic telephony. 

Mr. Meyer joined the 
Electric organization in 1897, and is 
now its oldest employe in point of 
service. He is the 11th member of the 
Strowger Automatic Club to receive the 
award which is named in honor of the 
late Talbot G. Martin, who was for 
many years in charge of research and 
development for the Automatic Electric 
organization. 


Automatic 
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Plans New Manufacturing Line 

Western Electric Co., manufacturing 
subsidiary of the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem, announced December 11 that it 
would manufacture television trans- 
mitting equipment in the postwar 
period. 
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Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wocker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH, BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 











SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 











NEW OAK CABINETS, ALL SIZES 
AND TYPES, TELL US YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 


TELEPHONE CABINET CO. 


MAKERS OF TEL-PAX CABINETS 
633 PROSPECT KANSAS CITY 1, MO. 








J.W. WOPAT 


Cansulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervisios 
Appraisais— Financial 
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1810 Linesin Bank Tower Fort Wayne tne 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialiste in Appraisals, Bate Surveys 
Financial Investigations, Organizatica, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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Classified Section - 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





HELP WANTED 





WANTED: Manager for telephone 
exchange Eastern United States. 2,500 


stations. Must be qualified to maintain | and linemen. Good salary for men who 


battery switchboard, Combi- 
Good salary and perma- 
Write Box No. 2136, c/o 


common 
nation duties. 
nent position. 
TELEPHONY. 


WANTED: Man who can qualify as | - 


Construction Foreman on light crew, 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: By telephone company 
in Middle West, experienced repairmen 


| can qualify. Furnish full details of 


experience, draft status, etc. State 
ment of availability required. Write 
Box No. 2126, c/o TELEPHONY. 





=m | nandie cable splicing or install tele- WANTED: Telephone Accountant— 
Co. | | phones. Age not so much of a factor jualified to supervise all phases of tele- 
as ability to learn and to fit into an | %hone accounting for Class A com- 
cal organization of reliable men who are | Panies. Give full information as to age, 
receiving training for higher positions. | ©*Perience, draft status, etc. Attach 
Furnish full details of experience, draft small photograph. Write Telephone 
caso | | status, etc. Certificate of availability ——s Inc., 16th Floor, Lincoln 
mm} | required. Write Box No. 2133, ¢/o ower, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
TELEPHONY. — 
N G/|| DEVELOPMENT ENGINEERS DESIGNER 
Mechanical and electrical. Grad- 
os uate or equivalent training. Re- A Central New England manu- 
quired for development work in facturer employing over 1!,000 
the following branches: . 
1. Electro-mechanical devices, com- people needs Draftsman-Designer 
— munication systems. Must be in- 


lies 
her 
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terested in development and 
familieor with magnetic circuits. 


2. Measuring and control instruments. 
Background should be in electrical 
engineering, including electronics. 

Statement of Availability Re- 

quired. Write Box No. 2135, c/o 
TELEPHONY. 





on telephone and signaling (me- 
chanical) apparatus. Knowledge 
of die-casting and plastic appli- 
cations desirable. WMC Regula- 
tions Prevail. Write Box No. 


2134, c/o TELEPHONY. 
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DASH POT RELAYS 


AE. CO. 
SLOW ACTING 
ADJUSTABLE TIME DELAY 


NO RATING NECESSARY 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


BUCKEYE 


TELEPHONE AND SUPPLY CO. 
COLUMBUS 6, OHIO 








| location. Write C. C. Mitchell, 
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. Rubber covenee Manager 
Of Merle Cable Sales 

In a recent announcement made by 
| How ard H. Weber, general sales man- 
ager of the wire and cable division of 
the United States Rubber Co., John 
Blake was appointed manager of ma- 
rine cable sales, with headquarters in 
New York City. The new appointment 
was effective at once. 

Mr. Blake started with the company 
durin 1911 at the Bristol, R. L., plant. 
He left the employ of the company dur- 
ing 1915 for the position of factory 
superintendent of Bishop Gutta-Percha 
Co. This firm was dissolved during 1941 
and, after being associated with an- 
other wire plant, Mr. Blake returned 
to Bristol as subcontracting manager. 
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Appoints District Manager 

Effective February 1, 1945, J. P. 
LAWTON will take over the duties of 
district commercial manager in the 
Graybar company’s Northwestern dis- 
trict with headquarters in Seattle, 
Wash. He succeeds J. H. KELLY who 
will retire on a pension after 38 years 
of outstanding service. Mr, Lawton 
will have jurisdiction over commercial 
activities in all Graybar locations 
throughout the district which includes 
offices and warehouses in Portland, 
Spokane and Tacoma as well as Se 
attle. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced linemen. 
Write to The Sussex Telephone Co., 


| Box 253, Newton, N. J. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: 500 used crossarms, 10 
feet standard, 8 pin, complete with 
pins and braces. Plain or treated. 
Write Public Service Telephone Co., 
Montrose, Mich. 


FOR SALE: Telephone system, three 


switchboards in four towns. Fully 
metallic, 475 stations. Price set at 
$25,000.00. Write, The Home Im- 


provement Co., Crystal, N. D. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY BY PRIVATE 
PARTY: Telephone exchange of 800 
to 20,000 stations in Missouri, Iowa, 
or near those states. I have 17 years’ 
experience in large plant management. 
Cash will be paid for the exchange I 
purchase. Give complete information as 
to plant, central office equipment and 
Nora 
Springs, Iowa. 
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Au the strength and durability | 
inherent in steel are combined--- | 
Armstrong Cork Co., Whitall Tatum 


with definite economies---in Crapo 


Galvanized Steel Strand. Heavy, duc- | 


tile, tightly-bonded zinc coatings, ap- 
plied by the famous Crapo Galvaniz- 


ing Process, | 
provide lasting | 
protection against | 


corrosion. 


Ask the distributor 
of Crapo Galvanized 
Products near you or 
write direct for fur- 
ther information! 
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The printing of telephone direc- 
tories is an art. 


It takes not only a knowledge 
of the needs, but specialized 
equipment to be assured that 
each directory is complete and 
accurate. 


Accuracy and speed of 
delivery—the fundamentals 
of a Cuneo produced 
directory. 


THE CUNEO PRESS INC. 
CHICAGO 
PLANTS ALSO LOCATED IN 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
MILWAUKEE 
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National Fireproofing Co. scccc cm 

National Telephone Supply Co... 

Naugle Pole & Tie Co. 

North Bros. Mfg. Co. 

North Electric Mfg. Co 

Oliver Iron & Steel Corp.............208 

Overton Co., S. E. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Hemingray 
Division 

Page & Hill Co. 

Paper Manufacturers Co. : an 

Paragon Bilectric Co. ........0.ce0cccunn 

Partridge Lumber Co., 

Pensacola Creosoting Co..............se. 

Plastic Wire & Cable Corp............+. 

Philco Corp. (Battery Division)........ 

Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd 

Porcelain Products, Inc. 

Premax Products, Inc. ............:ccm 

Raytheon Mfg. Co. .....ccccccccccsssemn 

Ray-O-Vac Company 

Rebuilt Electric Equipment Co......... 

Reliable Electric Co. 

Remington Rand, Inc. 

Rhodes & Sons, M. M. 

Roeblings Sons Co., John A. oo oan 

Runzel Cord & Wire Co...........600008 

Schauer Machine Co., The...........«+ 

Schollhorn Co., Wm., The 

Seymour Smith & Sons, Inc....... 

Sloan and Cook 

Southern Electric & Transmission Co... 

Stephens Co., E. W. 

Sterling Engine Co. o<0e0enue 

Stromberg-Carlson Company 

Sturgis Posture Chair Co 

Suttle Equipment Co. 

Taylor-Colquitt Co., The 

Telephone Cabinet Co. 

Telephone Repair and Supply Co.. 

Texas Creosoting Co. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 

United States Motors Corp. 

United States Rubber Co. 

United States Steel Corp. 

Valentine Clark Corporation 

Vulcan Electric Co. 

Webster Electric Co. 

Western Electric Co. 

Weston Electric Instrument Corp 

Whitney Blake Co. 

Wiremold Co., 

Wopat, J. W. 

Wray & Co., J. G. 

York-Hoover Corp. 

York Investment Co. 
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